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Literature and Ethical Standards* 


Mr. Harlan, the chairman, opened the discussion by asking, 
“Is there any reason to believe that in the contemporary view, 
literature can be regarded as contributing to ethical standards?” 


The first speaker from the panel, Miss Rose, said that since 
literature deals with people it must perforce deal with ethical 
values, and that ethical and esthetic values are mutually depend- 
ent. It is very important, she said, that students be made aware 
of the author’s ethical criteria. Further, the teacher should real- 
ize that he can’t be impartial: his very selection of this piece of 
literature rather than that shows his “ethical partiality.” 


Mr. Burd, who spoke next, expressed apprehension about the 
topic chosen for discussion and particular concern at the direc- 
tion Miss Rose had given it. He said that in his own teaching he 
found that students got the “ethical or moral point’ of the piece 
of literature being studied easily enough—perhaps too easily— 
but that they often missed the “total point—missed, in fact, the 
visual imagery, the sounds, the feeling involved in their stom- 
achs and chests.” In other words, Mr. Burd said, when the stu- 
dent becomes overconcerned with the ethical aspects of litera- 
ture he is inclined to miss the point that a work of art is a 
“combination of relationships.” 


The Issue Is Joined 


By this point in the discussion the essential issues that were 
to occupy the panel members for the better part of an hour were 
in clear view. The next panel member, Mr. Olmstead, offered to 
“second” Mr. Burd’s remarks and expressed his deep dislike of 
treating literature as “directly supporting an ethical standard, 
or, for that matter, a social or political point of view.” The main 
job of literature, he said, “is to give people a realization of 
what it means to be a human being. It may be moral, it may 
be amoral, it may even be immoral, but what it essentially does,” 
he concluded, “is to tell men what it means to be a man.” 


At this point one of the “resource consultants” of the panel, 
Shields McIlwaine, rose to cap Mr. Olmstead’s point. He re- 
marked that “if the current fashionable interest in ethics and 
religion in intellectual circles produces an increased moral em- 
phasis in high school literature courses, we can expect a new set 
of McGuffey Readers.” 

*A panel discussion at the 1954 conference. Chairman: Earl Harlan, State University 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh. Participants: Edwin H. Cady, Syracuse University; Elizabeth 
Rose, New York University; Edwin R. Knowles, Pratt Institute; S. P. Olmsted, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; Shields McIlwaine, New York State College for Teachers; Van A. 


Burd, State University Teachers College. ‘ 
Recorded by JONATHAN H. KISTLER, Colgate University. 
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Refining the Points 

Taking into account what had been said by Messrs. Burd, 
Olmstead, and McIlwaine, the next speaker, Mr. Knowles, raised 
two questions which served, in the long run, to refine the basic 
conflict already in evidence. He began, however, by stating his 
agreement with the proposition that the ethical and moral im- 
plications of literature were of “secondary importance” and that 
the teacher should not ‘‘push” them. “Perhaps, too,” he added, 
“it is not in order for the teacher to challenge the basic ethical 
position of the author.” However, noting as one of the previous 
speakers had said, that students “look for the moral,” he said he 
would like to raise the question whether or not teachers of liter- 
ature were not, in truth, “letting their students down” by deny- 
ing, in one way or another, one of the strongest tenets of the 
humanistic tradition that has flourished at least since the days 
of Sidney—that literature may serve as a guide to life. Might 
not students feel, he asked, that teachers are doing literature 
and the students themselves less than justice by holding that 
literature is unrelated to ethical instruction? 


However, Mr. Knowles continued, he had a second question 
which was perhaps just as important—a question he would like 
to direct to Mr. Olmstead, who had raised the issue in a pre- 
liminary statement. “In what way,” he asked Mr. Olmstead, 
“does the esthetic part of literature have ethical value?” or to 
put it another way, “How does esthetic experience contribute to 
ethical perception ?” 


While Mr. Olmstead checked his notes in order to prepare 
his answer, Mr. Cady, the final members of the panel, directed 
himself to somewhat the same question the previous speaker had 
raised. He began by putting the issue in its modern historical 
context, referring to the conflict in point of view between men 
like Arnold and Lowell, who would “substitute literature for re- 
ligion,’’ and the “New Critics,” whose emphasis is on “litera- 
ture qua literature.” Then, addressing himself to Mr. Knowles’ 
second question, he said, “Esthetically successful literature is 
inescapably ethical. It controls the reader’s imagination, enticing 
him into experience and giving that experience a kind of vivid- 
ness, intensity, and order which he cannot ordinarily give to his 
experience himself. Now this is in part the same and in part 
parallel to the nature of one’s ethical experience. This too is a 
matter of order, of form. It too is a product of the imagina- 
tion. Its concomitant emotions . .. have the same shape as those 
of esthetic experience. Esthetic and ethic, though not the same, 
may,” he said, “be taken to be of the same order and inextricably 
related.” 
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To the first question asked by Mr. Knowles, Mr. Cady would 
answer “that with respect to the whole matter of ethical right- 
ness, obviously some excellent literature has ethical associations 
or effects one might deplore; some one would find heartily sym- 
pathetic. What,” he asked, “should the teacher do? Be as ethical- 
ly neutral as he can—to which there are obvious limitation—until 
he feels his students have grasped the literature or until they ask 
him for his personal opinions.” 


Mr. Olmsted’s views on the relationship between the esthetic 
and the ethical were next presented. Stripped of Coleridgian and 
Rousseauean illustration, the essence of his view was that “litera- 
ture, like other forms of art, makes a contribution to the ethical 
standard through the formal relationships which it exhibits.” 
Conscious of the fact that he was raising highly debatable points, 
he continued, “Any work of art, in other words, is an attempt 
at a solution, in a particular medium, of the general problem of 
the relation of the whole to the part. Thus a work of art is analo- 
gous in structure to a social group, an individual consciousness, 
or a life. The achievement of a balance between unity and diver- 
sity in a work of art gives to the person who perceives it a 
sense of formal fitness which is analogous to one’s sense of fit- 
ness in relationship among human beings. If the medium in 
which this balance is sought is verbal, or visual, or auditory, we 
call the experience esthetic; if it is human or social we call it 
ethical. If this is so then the development of esthetic perception 
through the study of works of art may,” he concluded, “have a 
direct relationship to the development of ethical perception.” 


Mr. McIlwaine, whose earlier comment had been in support 
of one of Mr. Olmsted’s arguments, now rose to take exception 
to what he called the “estheticizing of ethics or religion.’’ He ob- 
jected to “exaggerated claims... that literature is the ‘only com- 
plete knowledge of men’,” and suggested that a reading of 
certain essays in the volume, Immortal Diamond might cause 
certain modern critics “to enlarge their definition of ‘literature’ 
or contract their claims for literature as knowledge.”’ Then, strik- 
ing at what he considered to be the essential weakness of the pre- 
vious arguments, which he described as the “reasoning by an- 
alogy of literature into an ethical or religious position,” he said, 
“The literary experience, as creation or appreciation, seems to me 
not perforce ethical.” 


He closed by protesting against the “narrowly formal or 
esthetic nature of modern criticism,” reminding the audience 
that the teachers who are “wholly converted to the so-called new 
criticism have been afraid to mention the biography of the writer 
and have thus lost a fine means of interesting students and 
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making them aware of the human or moral cost of literature.” 


At this point members of the audience entered the dis- 
cussion. One speaker stressed the importance of the students’ 
knowing the ethical and religious views of the author; another 
ridiculed what he called the “pretentions of the esthetic school.” 
The discussion came full circle when Miss Rose, the first speaker 
from the panel, stated that, “Our main job as teachers is to help 
the student achieve a humane, moral philosophy.” But this was 
quickly countered by another panel member who said, “The ethics 
of the book is more important than the ethics of the teacher.” 


This note was re-emphasized by Mr. Cady, who brought the 
discussion to a close with the statement that one should be wary 
of any formula, system, method, or approach which “blinds us 
to the work of art itself.” 


Mr. Harlan dismissed the meeting with the judicious remark 
that the panel “had touched on points of basic disagreement.” 





What Have Business Management and the College 
a Right to Expect from High School 
English Teaching ?* 


The chairman, Coburn H. Ayer of Scarsdale, stated the sub- 
ject for discussion: What have management and the college a 
right to expect from our teaching? The first speaker, Robert N. 
Hilkert, vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, presented the viewpoint of management in a paper 
entitled “Business English Is Not Enough.” He pointed out the 
common interests both teachers and executives have in improv- 
ing reading, writing, and speaking and asked English teachers 
to recognize the vocational usefulness of their subject and “sell” 
it on that basis as well as on the cultural. 


To show the value the business world places on English, 
Mr. Hilkert referred to a questionnaire in which approximately 
five thousand executives were asked to recommend various sub- 
jects to the college student preparing to enter the field of man- 
agement. The majority of the replies placed English composition, 


*A panel discussion at the 1954 Conference. Chairman: Coburn H. Ayer, Head of the English 
Department, The High School, Scarsdale. Speakers: Robert N. Hilkert, Vice-President of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; Harold Martin, Lecturer on General Education, 
Member of the Board of Freshman Advisers, Harvard University. Resource Consultants: 
Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University; John Warriner, Head of the 
English Department, Garden City High School; Mary Foley, Head of the English Depart- 
ment, John Marshall High School, Rochester; Earl F. Robacker, Head of the English De- 
partment, White Plains. : 

Recorded by ALICE O’CONNOR, Chairman, English Department, Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady. 
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literature, and public speaking first in the list of subjects con- 
sidered essential. 


He then discussed the specific demands made upon business 
leaders in communicating ideas and asked teachers to consider 
what they were doing to prepare students to meet these demands. 
The business man must write clearly and effectively in preparing 
the “short memorandum” in which he explains and persuades, 
and in the brief statement written under pressure of time. He 
must speak often and read papers aloud. He must solve prob- 
lems cooperatively through the group conference. Above all, he 
must understand the people with whom he constantly deals, and 
here Mr. Hilkert referred to the literature of the ages as the 
textbooks which shed light upon the behavior of the human being. 
In his opinion, more than review courses in skills are needed to 
meet these demands of management. 


The viewpoint of the college was presented by Harold C. 
Martin, director of General Education A, The Committee on 
General Education, Harvard University, in a paper entitled “A 
Look at the Secondary Curriculum in English.” Mr. Martin lim- 
ited his subject to what he, as a college teacher, believes should 
make up the high school program in English. He considers that 
English teaching is bad all along the line, inferior to the job 
being done in science, mathematics, music, and perhaps in social 
studies. Though the problem is not a new one, he believes it can 
be solved. 


In examining the English curriculum, Mr. Martin listed 
the preoccupations of the English teacher as grammar, reading, 
speaking, and writing. Grammar he regards as a shortcut to the 
correction of faulty expression, a tool to make learning easier. 
He approves of any change which makes the tool more efficient 
and precise. In his opinion, Dr. Fries’ recommendations fail to do 
that and, in any case, have no meaning at present for the high 
school. 


In reading, he advocates a rigorous program of intensive 
reading within the class period, even to spending one hour on 
the analysis of a paragraph. Such close reading does not destroy 
enjoyment but rather serves, in his words, to develop the kind 
of mental alertness and sensitivity to language which mark the 
educated person. He deplores the poor quality of much of the 
content of current anthologies and urges the use of challenging 
material of superior quality, not confined to present day writing. 


In his opinion, the English classroom provides the best op- 
portunity for development of speech because there it is most 
likely to be related to thinking. This is true only if the teacher 
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sets a standard. At Harvard, public school graduates seem 
markedly inferior in discussion to students from preparatory 
schools. He sees value in courses in speech and dramatics though 
there should be no increased emphasis on them. 


Of greatest value to the development of individual thinking 
is writing. To enable teachers to find time for as much writing 
as is needed, he recommends distribution of extra-curricular as- 
signments and reduction of the English teacher’s pupil load to 
seventy-five. In such a program the teacher could require one 
theme a week or its equivalent, revision within the week, and a 
brief conference. As a compromise proposal, he would still re- 
quire the writing but would forego the revision and limit detailed 
correction to a small percentage of the papers. The emphasis 
should always be on topics which produce thinking, the essay 
being particularly appropriate for the high school age group. 


Mr. Martin holds that if we are to develop knowledge and 
reason and feeling within our students, we must be fanatical 
in our devotion to the task and confine our efforts to the English 
teaching which is our own difficult but satisfying job. 





Basic Skills and the Literature Program* 


Miss Tillan’s major theme was that children need consider- 
able experience with literature in order to find themselves and to 
be able to move outward from themselves to the world. This goal 
places heavy responsibility upon the teacher to provide both the 
necessary word-attack and interpretive reading skills and an 
abundance of literary vehicles through which children can gain 
the insights and understandings needed to take this outward 
step. 


To achieve this, the teacher must be able to set up a listen- 
ing atmosphere, to have the right book at the right time, to have 
material for reading to children in addition to what they can read 
by themselves, to select discriminatingly that literature which 
has a personal message and an emotional appeal, to give richness 
to the program, and to have her own sense of direction as to 
how she will reach these goals well set. 


Miss Tillan summarized her description of the basic skills 


*A panel discussion at the 1954 Conference. Speakers: Clifford Wise, Curriculum Coordina- 
tor, Medina Central School; Margaret Beyer. Curriculum Assistant, Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, New York City. Resource Consultants: Sister Mary Urban, Assumption School, 
Syracuse; Richard P. Sawyer, Pelham Junior High School; Rosemary Wagner, Language 
Arts Coordinator, New York City; Ruth Evans Babcock, School Library Supervisor, State 
Education Department, Albany. 
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through the use of the chart which follows. 


1. Foundation 


Storehouse of Personal Experiences. (Both individual and 
common meanings.) 


The interesting and different experiences in each person’s 
life make this storehouse ever-widening and shifting. 


2. Sight word stock sends call for help 
Functional Word Perception Skills 
(Aural, oral meanings attach to visual counterparts) 


Any and many means join forces here. The contextual set- 
ting may tell meanings or make possible perceptive guessing. 
Word form scrutiny helps the child see the whole image or shape. 
He perceives it as big, long, or little. Analysis of word structure 
focuses his attention on known parts, prefixes, suffixes, com- 
pound and inflected forms, or syllable clues. Phonetics give him 
the ability to see the union of language sounds and our letter 
symbols. He listens and sees the visual counterpart. He recog- 
nizes similarities and differences. In using the dictionary, all aids 
“go to work” and the context is used again to check meaning. 


3. Fusion—textual meanings are secured. 
Comprehension. (Ideas directly and indirectly stated.) 


Here the teacher works for an accurate gathering of ex- 
pressed thoughts of the author, for a totality of understanding, 
and for an accurate interpretation of what the text includes. 


This is done through noting key ideas, seeking vital details, 
grasping the plot and the sequence, utilizing textual aids such as 
punctuation, illustrations, maps, glossaries, subtitle aids, etc. It 
involves analyzing the appropriateness of the facts and language, 
recognizing the feelings of the characters, sensing time, place, 
cause and effect relationships, associating with previous experi- 
ences, going from the known to the unknown, and sensing the 
relationship to themselves. Comprehension also involves visualiz- 
ing the text setting, that is, recognizing what the text made the 
child see, recognizing implied and inferred ideas, and simple 
recall. 


4. “Imaging inside.” “Aroused emotional and intellectual 
responses.” 
Individual reaction. (Comprehension differs according to 
person, background, and material.) 


The reader may lose and find himself by content identifica- 
tion. He does this as a result of his own personal experiences. He 
evaluates, judges, weighs, reflects, rejects, compares, contrasts, 
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shares, puzzles over, debates, criticises, substantiates, regards 
the validity of, and considers the literary suitability and stand- 
ards of what he reads. 


5. Culminating changes 


Integration within self. (Attitudes and aptitudes accepted 
as worthy.) 


In this phase, the reader enlarges his circle of experience. 
This may be evidenced by altered behavior, revised opinion, ac- 
cepted new ideas, modification and expansion of interests, en- 
riched personality, deeper understanding, respected citizen role, 
changed reading habits, exploration of new outlets, and the ap- 
preciation of the mores of others. 


Mr. Wise spoke of the need to interpret the reading program 
to parents and to the teachers of older children. These teachers 
feel at a loss in word-attack skills. For helping parents, he sug- 
gested showing the NEA film, “Skippy and the Three R’s.” 


In this film, the concept of readiness is vividly explained. 
Children respond favorably to seeing the picture of their names 
on the board. Motivation is also provided when a child sees a 
classmate write his name in full on his drawings. With the aid 
of the teacher, who writes the first letter of his name for him, 
the child will sometimes want to put in the rest of the letters. 


In this gradual manner, the child develops visual acuteness, 
the ability to listen, to see correctly, and to associate word mean- 
ings through the use of clues. 


Mrs. Beyer stressed the importance of developing compre- 
hension skills which involved making judgments and anticipating 
outcomes. 


The teaching of these skills may be begun as early as the 
kindergarten years through the interpretation of pictures. See- 
ing a picture of children wearing heavy clothing and playing in 
the snow, children ought to be able to infer that it is a winter 
scene. In later grades the skill is learned in relation to printed 
materials. After reading an imaginative story, the children may 
be asked to tell about the events in the story that couldn’t happen 
in this world. Responses such as “Pigs don’t bake pies” or “Ani- 
mals don’t talk” may be elicited. 


The teacher may make a statement such as “Think of a 
closed toy store at night just before Christmas. Read the follow- 
ing sentences and check the ones you feel are true.” 

Crowds of people are gazing at a gorgeously trimmed tree. 
There are no customers to be sgen in the aisles. 

A worried mother is searching for her lost daughter. 

Shy children are gazing in wonder at Santa Claus. 

The toys on top of the counter are hidden under gray cloth. 
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Another technique involves giving the children a list of 
rodeo events and some paragraphs describing the events. The 
children are asked to select the appropriate titles for the various 
paragraphs. 


Associating a transportation term with the name of the 
carrier using it is another device. 


In the sixth year and Junior High School, profitable discus- 
sions may develop from studies of book titles. Children are asked 
to indicate whether from the title they judge the content of the 
book to be a fairy story, a folk tale, biography, etc. 


Junior High School pupils may be given a series of state- 
ments concerning a well known personality. Several paragraphs 
are given and the children are asked to read the one which 
matches a specific one of the characteristics mentioned. For 
example, the statement given may be: 

Abraham Lincoln was admired because he 


a. Was courageous d. was eager for knowledge 
b. was truthful and kind e. had a shrewd mind 
c. had a sense of humor f. was thrifty and honest 


The children are asked to select from the several paragraphs 
written, the one in which the incident matches “c’”’ above. 


Mrs. Beyer also suggested that phonetic analysis be taught 
sequentially and that this is the responsibility of all teachers 
throughout the grades. 





Using the Tape Recorder in a Radio-TV 
English Workshop* 


A class of 18 students was onstage. A student “engineer” 
(President of the Electronics Club of the school) operated a 
Magnecorder (tape recorder) and an amplifier system which 
served the audience-observers. Mrs. McDonald explained that 
the group onstage was her regular radio and television workshop 
class made up of students in their senior year at Nottingham 
High School. 


A Teacher’s Guide was distributed to help explain the aims 
of the work and the preparation needed to realize these aims. 





*A demonstration lesson given at the 1955 Conference. Demonstrator: Mrs. Rose McDonald, 
William Nottingham High School, Syracuse. Chairman: Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Di- 
rector in charge, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Board of Education, New York City. Dis- 
cussants: Miss Doris L. Flierl, Bennett High School, Buffalo; Robert Baker, Hempstead 
High School, Hempstead. Resource Consultants: R. S. Hadsell, Associate Director, A-V 
Center, Syracuse University; Fred J. Jibson, Head, Audio-Visual Education and Publica- 
tions, Board of Education, Syracuse. 

Recorded by EUGENE J. ERDOS, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Board of Education, New 
York City. 
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ims: 

To develop correct speech 

To encourage the reading of good books 
To write effectively 

To write for radio and television 

To entertain others 

To discipline ourselves to take criticism 


POU 9 PO 


II. Background: 


In preparation for this work we have used several audio- 
visual aids: 
A. Records: 
The Walter O. Robinson “Course in Effective Speaking.” 
B. Films: 
“Your Voice” 
“Better Choice of Words” 
“How to Study” 
“How to Read a Book” 
“How to Read Novels” 
“How to Write Effectively” 
“Effective Criticism” 
C. Radio and Television: 
Listening to and studying the voices of outstanding 
speakers. For example, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
D. Tape Recorder 


III. Procedure: 


A. Reading of books by class members . 

B. Oral discussion of books read 

C. Study and practice of writing for the ear 

D. Listening and discussion of reports from our tape li- 
brary. (These reports were made by former students of 
the workshop.) 

E. Writing of a five-minute book talk spotlighting a par- 


ticular book 
F. “Trial Run” 
Pupil reads report as class operator tapes it 
Class members listen and make written criticisms 
Class members criticize orally 
Class members give written criticisms to reader to 
study 
Reader makes an appointment with operator to hear 
and study the recording of his speech. (This is to be 
done before or after school or on study hall time.) 
G. Final Run 
Students are given an opportunity to correct mistakes 
of trial run. 


- PF PrPr 
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Briefly, Mrs. McDonald explained the procedure of steps A 
to E (teacher’s guide) which involved the important phases of 
reading, listening, oral discussion and criticism, study and prac- 
tice of writing for the ear, writing a book talk, revising the talk, 
timing of script, oral expression and finally the recording on 
tape. 


The “trial run” was presented to the audience. This is a 
culminating activity for the students. The trial run is an un- 
rehearsed recital of the student’s written book-talk taken on 
tape. After the trial run, students in the class made suggestions 
and criticisms. Student criticisms involved such direct analysis 
as errors in speech, facing, the need for cutting when over the 
time limit, use of voice, proper detailing of each character’s part, 
tone adopted for each character and enunciation. 


Two trial runs were given, the first a book talk on Conrad’s 
Lord Jim and the second Eleazar Lipsky’s Lincoln McKeever. 
Both presentations were actively criticized by nearly all the stu- 
dents present. Pupil participation was well guided by Mrs. Mc- 
Donald. The audience evidenced keen, absorbed interest by its 
complete, silent attention. Criticism by students was severe, but 
accepted by all on a high level of courteous exchange. After criti- 
cisms were made, students making the recording arranged for 
appointments with the sound engineer for rehearsal, playback 
and final run. A “final run” was given with Bess Streiter 
Aldrich’s Lantern in Her Hand as the subject of the tape re- 
cording. With the work completed, the students then decided 
whether the final run was to become a permanent part of the 
tape library which the school has built up during the past years, 
and which is used as needed by English teachers. 


A tape recording, Little Eli, which had become a part of the 
permanent library, was then played for the audience. This 
recording was a fine illustration of creative writing and speak- 
ing; an excellent culminating activity involving selection of a 
book, reading, writing a motivating incident, learning to speak 
before a microphone, learning to accept criticism at a most sen- 
sitive age and achieving a final product which would be heard 
over a broadcast station. 


The students were then asked to leave and Miss Hochheimer 
chaired the meeting. Mrs. McDonald explained how the radio 
and television program of Nottingham High School in coopera- 
tion with the local television and radio stations could be used in 
the school as well as at the radio station. The material was often 
piped into individual classes over the school intercommunication 
system. Extensive reading for material is encouraged and free- 
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dom of choice is permitted. The workshop is an extremely pop- 
lar course and students give a great deal of time beyond the 
actual class activity. During the time of the panel discussion 
four pupils were participating in a program at station WHEN. 


Miss Flierl commented on the lesson as a discussant. She 
felt that the work Mrs. McDonald was doing had great merit. 
Not only were the students working together, but all the skills 
were being acquired which teachers of English traditionally at- 
tempt to develop through established classroom activity. The 
students’ wish to be objective in criticism was most outstanding. 
Miss Flierl wanted to know how standards for this work in radio 
and television were set up and if the formal procedure followed 
was the usual one or especially prepared for today. 


Mrs. McDonald explained that the course was set up for 
pupils to write for radio and television. Students studied English 
for its effect on the ear. All the formality seen in the presenta- 
tion was unrehearsed. At the beginning of the term committees 
are set up in various areas. Each committee is dependent on the 
other for a complete program. Failure of one committee to pre- 
pare material delays the other. Mrs. McDonald tried to develop 
the spirit of teamwork. Criticism is accepted frankly and without 
rancor. The film, Effective Criticism, has been shown and dis- 
cussed in class. Emphasis is placed on the idea that criticism is 
not directed at a person, but rather at doing a better job. Criti- 
cism, therefore, is not accepted with sullenness and emphasis is 
placed on team responsibility for parts of a program. 


Mr. Baker felt this panel and demonstration was a most 
enlightening experience and gave him many ideas which he 
could use in his own class work. One of the problems every teach- 
er has is to get children to read. Here was an activity that was 
self-motivating because of the goal the students would reach. 


Miss Flier] wanted to know how books were selected. Mrs. 
McDonald replied that students have freedom of choice. How- 
ever, if she saw that a book was over the head of a pupil, Mrs. 
McDonald would guide the student to a more reasonable selection. 
Class time was given to reading and selection of materials. The 
trial and final runs consumed a great deal of time. 


Mr. Hadsell made the following three points: 

1. The workshop was a beautiful example of the fact that 
students learn what they practice with satisfaction. A 
high degree of motivation was inherent in the work and 
final product. 

2. Good use of the tape recorder was made as a teaching 
device. The pupils listened to their own productions 
carefully and each was sharply tuned to the work. 
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3. In the average radio station, production is done most 
of the time in a state of crisis. At Nottingham High 
School because of the workshop, a reservoir of talent 
is always on tap. This important activity goes on reg- 
ularly, not in a state of crisis. Fine school-public rela- 
tions exist using good student talent. 


Mr. Jibson felt he had made his most important contribu- 
tion when he chose Mrs. McDonald to give the lesson. Mrs. Mc- 
Donald is an outstanding teacher who has motivated her pupils 
to do a job. This work has the additional motivation which cul- 
minates in actual participation. The workshop produces three 
regularly scheduled television programs per week and four reg- 
ularly scheduled radio programs per week. Mr. Jibson extended 
an invitation to all present to visit the Nottingham High School 
model classroom for radio and television. This studio classroom 
is sound-proofed and properly engineered for educational tele- 
vision and radio and is ready for use as soon as the city of 
Syracuse is ready. 





The Nomenclature of Levels of Usage With Special 


Reference to Present-day English 
Leo L. Rockwell* 


On April 18, 1787, Antoine Lavoisier urged upon the French 
Academy the necessity of establishing a new nomenclature in 
chemistry. “Physical science,” he said, “consists of three things, 
the series of facts that constitute the science, the ideas which rep- 
resent facts, and the words which express them... And since it 
is the words that preserve the ideas and transmit them, it fol- 
lows that we can not improve the science without improving its 
language, nor can we improve the language without improving 
the science.” 


The truth of Lavoisier’s statement seems obvious, and his 
argument is applicable not merely to the physical sciences. If 
we look at the nomenclature of the fundamental social science— 
linguistics—particularly if we regard the terminology used in 
the teaching as well as that employed in the scientific study of 
language, the application seems clear. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest certain alterations 
in the terminology currently employed to deal with the levels of 
usage. The history of many previous attempts to establish a uni- 
form nomenclature warns the experienced observer not to expect 
immediate universal agreement ta any new proposal for stand- 


*Chairman, Division of Arts and Letters, Colgate University 
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ardizing the “terms of art’ used in discussing language. To a 
degree, indeed, the varying terminologies of different gram- 
marians are unavoidable, and even desirable, resting, as they do, 
on differing analyses of the linguistic process. Such variations 
are necessary and useful because they promote a broader under- 
standing of the nature of language by treating it from different 
standpoints. There is probably no alleinseligmachende linguistic 
philosophy—certainly there is no universally accepted one. 


But in some instances our failure to agree on terms rests 
not so much on a difference of basic philosophy as on a failure 
to see clearly in the linguistic forest. The green twilight of the 
woods obscures our view of the trees: we call them trees merely 
because we do not see them clearly enough to call them beech, 
birch, or basswood. We ourselves fail sometimes to understand 
what we are talking about and we are misunderstood by others 
because of the technical terms we employ. This happens, for 
example, (1) when a term is used scientifically in more than one 
sense, as is true of the word colloquial; (2) when a term is used 
scientifically in a different sense from that which it ordinarily 
has in general speech, as is the word vulgar; (3) when a term 
blankets a number of phenomena which may be further analyzed 
and classified, as with the word dialect. Considered from this 
point-of-view the terms of our linguistic vocabularly differ greatly 
in accuracy of reference. Such technical expressions as aphesis, 
haplology, metanalysis, despite the alarm which arouse in the 
untutored mind, are superior in the exactness of their reference 
to words like colloquial, dialectic, established, literary, popular, 
vulgar. 


Recently there has come into general use the term levels of 
usage, apparently first developed by Knapp and Murray.! Its 
rationale is the assumption that correct utterance is that which 
best fits the particular situation, including the speaker’s purpose, 
the hearer’s experience, the physical and social environment, and 
the linguistic context. Situations, it is assumed, can be roughly 
classified as “levels”; this in turn is an assumption, in the words 
of Jespersen, that “that which is linguistically correct is that 
which is demanded by the linguistic community to which one 
belongs,” a statement which itself follows Osthoff’s dictum in 
1883 that whatever exists in the natural speech of a community 
at a given time is right for the speech of that community. 


The term levels itself is subject to one serious criticism: it 
may be interpreted to mean that one level is absolutely superior 





1) See S. A. Leonard, American Speech, Volume IV, October 1928, p. 76. 





2) See John S. Kenyon, College English, Vol. IX, 1948, p. 31ff. 
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to another level; apart from this objection, the term is well 
fitted to express the concept. However, scholars differ as to how 
many levels there are and how these should be named. It would 
seem that from the scientific as well as from the pedagogical 
viewpoint a more careful analysis of the levels and a more 
exact terminology to indicate them are needed.® 


Let us accept the basic principle that in any given instance 
an utterance is acceptable which satisfactorily achieves the pur- 
pose which the speaker or writer has in making it. The ac- 
ceptance of this principle demands a careful study of the situa- 
tions in which utterance occurs. Looking at people speaking and 
writing we may see that utterance changes: first, as the geo- 
graphical location changes; second, as the social situation is 
altered; third, as the field of action or interest in which the ut- 
terance occurs varies, and fourth, as the purpose of the speaker 
changes. Let us omit from our discussion this fourth point, since 
it is fairly well represented in the traditional grammatical term- 
inology by the terms assertion, interrogation, exclamation and in 
rhetorical terms such as persuasion. 


The term levels as used today has reference chiefly to social 
situation. Differences of geographical location are indicated 
usually by such terms as dialectic, regional, local; differences in 
the field of interest by biblical, literary, technical, and the like. 
Suppose we confine the term level to the indication of social situa- 
tion, adopt the term area to mark geographical location, and 
choose the term type to indicate field of activity or interest. The 
two important manners of utterance, speech and writing, we may 
call divisions. 


Taking up first the discussion of the term levels of usage we 
shall then make a distinction between the two divisions of utter- 
ance, speaking and writing. In each of these divisions there 
seem to me to be four clearly different levels of expression. For 
two of these let us adopt the terms now in general use, formal 
and informal. A third level is perhaps best indicated by the term 
familiar, which both etymologically and in current usage indi- 
cates a situation of intimacy. These three levels of speech and 
writing represent acceptable, or standard English. The fourth 
level I should like to call sub-standard. This level, which, in the 
old terminology, was usually designated as incorrect, includes 
locutions which are characteristic of the speech and writing of 
the imperfectly schooled. From the purely scholarly point of 
view the term non-standard might be preferable. But for the 
purpose of teaching, which, in my judgment, even the scientist 
3) Good discussions of the problem of levels are found in Leonard Bloomfield, Language 


(Holt, 1933), p. 48ff, and A. C. Baugh, History of the English Language (Appleton, 
1935), p. 380ff. 
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can not afford to neglect, the term sub-standard, with its con- 
notation of disapproval, is needed. Even though sub-standard ex- 
pression is permissible even to the educated man when it is used 
consciously for a precise purpose, (usually humor or emphasis, 
as in such expressions as they aint gonna be no core, or git-up- 
*nd-git of recent use), yet the wnconscious use of such expres- 
sions marks one as being ignorant of the accepted social con- 
ventions in language, as deficient in his linguistic etiquette. In 
our emulation of natural scientists we must not ignore linguistic 
facts; the “myth of good English” is such a fact. 


The use of the terms non-standard and substandard implies, 
of course, that there is a standard, and I believe that there is: 
the term should include utterances upon the formal, informal 
and familiar levels which do not meet the disapproval of the lin- 
guistically alert. In a shorthand description it will be convenient 
to indicate the divisions and levels of usage by the initial captals, 
S for spoken and W for written, and the Arabic numerals 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 for formal, informal, familiar, and sub-standard levels. 
The phrase lt behooves me is then briefly indicated by SW1, the 
phrase he aint got none by S4. In instances in which a given 
utterance seems to belong to more than one level it may be in- 
dicated by S1 and 2 ,W2 and 3 and the like. 


If we now confine the term area to its geographical sense, we 
shall find our present terminology adequate until the dialectolo- 
gists have established more sharply defined boundaries for 
English speech. We shall have, for instance, the all-encompassing 
term World Standard, more limited terms such as British, Ameri- 
can, Austral-English. Under these we shall have, of course, in 
the case of British, northern, cockney, south-western, and the 
like, or the county designations used in the English dialect dic- 
tionary. In American English we shall have the three chief areas, 
New England, Southern, General American, with whatever re- 
finements dialectologists from time to time mark out.‘ 


For the types we have already a fairly adequate terminology ; 
medical, theological, biblical, poetic, slang and the like, are for 
the most part exact, slang being naturally the grab-bag for terms 
difficult to classify. 


For a full description of an utterance we could label it then 
with the initial letter of the division, an Arabic numeral indicat- 
ing level, and the familiar dictionary abbreviations to designate 
type and area as that seems desirable. 


I do not assume that we shall agree in our assignment of 
(continued on page 20) 





4) S. Hans Kurath, Word Geography of the Eastern United States, Ann Arbor, 1949, for a 
modern classification. 
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1955 Annual Conference Preview 
April 29-30 

Friday Evening: Council members who read John Hersey’s 
“Why Do Students Bog Down on the First R?” (Life, May 24, 
1954), will be glad to learn that the Fairfield (Connecticut) 
School Study Council, on whose work Mr. Hersey’s article was 
based, are sending us a representative. With representatives of a 
number of large organizations, among them the New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the League of Women 
Voters, he will take part in a Symposium on “How to Get En- 
lightened Criticism of Our Schools.” Special attention will be 
given to Reading. 

Saturday Morning: Three general panels will deal respective- 
ly with the place of English in the curriculum, the Regents’ ex- 
aminations, and Volume II of the NCTE Curriculum Series, 
Language Arts for Today’s Children. Elizabeth Guilfoile, co- 
author of the volume, will speak. 

Subject panels will deal with such practical matters as com- 
position, communication, audio-visual aids, television, lesson 
plans, select materials for teaching the very slow and the gifted, 
spelling, and what to teach in senior English. 

Luncheon: One of our most rapidly rising poets, John Ciardi, 
who has achieved the distinction of putting Dante into mass pro- 
duction with his recent translation of the Inferno, will demon- 
strate how he would present one of his own poems to a class. 

WILLIAM T. BEAUCHAMP, 
Program Chairman 





ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Members are asked to note the change of time of the Annual 
Business Meeting, which will be held in the Ballroom of Hotel 
Syracuse at 5 p. m., April 29. 


ENGLISH FOURTH YEAR BULLETIN 


It is understood that this bulletin, prepared for the State 
Education Department under the direction of George W. Norvell, 
is now in the hands of the printers and should be available soon. 
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Increase in Dues for 1955 


The continued rise in printing and operating costs have 
reduced the Council treasury to a dangerously low balance. In 
the emergency, officers and committee chairmen are paying 
many of the necessary postage and incidental charges from their 
own pockets. Obviously this is not a desirable situation. Much 
as the Executive Board regrets it, there is no alternative to an 
increase in dues. 


Since the annual membership drive begins before the Annual 
Business Meeting, the Board has assumed emergency power and 
has set the dues for next year at $2. Confirmation of this action 
will be asked of the membership at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing. 


Compared with all comparable organizations, both state and 
national, we still maintain the lowest dues while offering our 
members the most extensive services. We are confident that the 
small added cost of membership will not prevent you from re- 
joining the Council and working for the betterment of our 
profession in 1955. 


RICHARD CORBIN, President. 





Resolutions to be considered at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing on April 29 should be presented on or before April 20, in 
writing, to the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Mrs. 
Annabel Norvell, Schenectady Public Schools, 108 Union Street, 
Schenectady, New York. 


REGENTS EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


This committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. J. C. Tress- 
ler, is making steady progress. Its questionnaire to Council 
members is being distributed via the Newsletter. We regard this 
study as one of the most important of our new ventures, and 
ask for your cooperation. 





Westchester County English Council reports a very success- 
ful joint meeting with the Westchester County School and 
Children’s Librarians, held at White Plains February 8. The 
subject, on which we hope to print a report later, was “What 
do language arts teachers expect of the librarians? What do the 
librarians expect of language arts teachers?” 
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any specific locution to areas, levels and types. But I do believe 
that the use of these terms will make more exact the description 
of what we think the locution to be, and for that reason will 
economize time, lessen misunderstanding, and promote intelli- 
gent discussion. 





Special Reading Services in New York State* 
NEW YORK CITY AREA 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, GUIDANCE LABORATORY 
525 W. 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Elementary Reading Center 
Director: Mrs. Norman Gilbert. Fees: Free to $10 for diag- 
nosis. Free to $2 per hour for instruction. Ages: Children 
through grade 6. 
High School and College Reading Center 
Director: Dr. Ruth Strang. Fees: Free to $5 per hour. Ages: 
High school pupils and adults. (Summer session also.) 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
2 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Reading Institute 
Director: Dr. Nila B. Smith. Fees: Based on type of pro- 


gram selected. Ages: Children and adults. (Summer session 
also.) 


CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
139th St. and Convent Ave., New York 31, N. Y. 
Educational Clinic—Remedial Reading Service 
Director: Dr. Herbert Nechin. Fees: Free. Ages: Children 
of school age through grade 12. 


NORTHSIDE CENTER FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
31 W. 110th St., New York 26, N. Y. 
Director: Dr. Mamie Phipps Clark. Fees: Based on ability 
to pay. Ages: Children up to 18 years old. (Restricted to 
residents of 96th St. to 165th St. area.) 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
Educational Clinic 
Director: Dr. Samuel Goldberg. Fees: Free. Ages: Children 
of school age. 





*Prepared by George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English Education, The State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 
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Community Counseling Center 
Director: Dr. Thomas E. Coulton. Fees: Write to director 
for details. Ages: Children and adults. 


KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL 
451 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene Clinic—Remedial Reading Service 
Director: Dr. Joseph Richman. Fees: Free. Ages: Children 
and adults. 


QUEENS GENERAL HOSPITAL 
164th St. and 82nd Drive, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Remedial Reading Clinic 
Director: Miss Bertha Rosenman. Fees: Free. Ages: Chil- 
dren of school age. 


QUEENS CENTER 
165-01 65th Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
Director: Dr. William C. Barger. Fees: Free. Ages: Chil- 
dren of school age residing in Borough of Queens. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
65-30 Kissena Boulevard, Flushing, N. Y. 
Educational Clinic 
Director: Dr. Albert J. Harris. Fees: Free. Ages: School 
children up to 18 years of age. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Children’s Reading Service 
Director: Dr. Anita F. Lyons. Fees: No charge for initial 
conference. Write to director for details. Ages: Elementary 
and high school pupils. 
College and Adult Reading Service 
Director: Dr. Anita F. Lyons. Fees: $50 for one semester. 
Ages: College pupils and adults. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE 
1000 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
Reading Center 
Director: Mrs. Miriam M. Schleich. Fees: Write to director 
for details. Ages: School children and adults. 


VALLEY STREAM SUMMER SCHOOL 
Memorial Junior High School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Reading Clinic 
Director: H. Alan Robinson. Fees: $4 for residents; $35 for 
non-residents. Ages. School pupils and adults. 
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HUDSON VALLEY AREA 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
New Paltz, New York 
Reading Center 

Director: Dr. George W. Bond. At present, the facilities of 
the Reading Center are open only to pupils of the campus 
school. A Child Study Center that will provide help in psy- 
chological guidance, remedial reading, and speech correction 
is proposed for 1955 or 1956. 


ALBANY AREA 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Albany, New York 
Reading Center 
Director: J. Roy Newton. Fees: Write to director for de- 
tails. Ages: Pupils of junior high school age and older. 
(Summer session also.) 


ALBANY ACADEMY 
Academy Road, Albany, N. Y. 
Reading Clinic 
Director: Harry O. Swett. Fees: Write to director for de- 
tails. Ages: School children through grade 12 and college 
students. (Summer session also.) 


ALBANY ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
155 Washington Ave., Albany 10, N. Y. 
Reading Program 
Director: Mrs. Nina T. Flierl. Fees: Write to director for 
details. Ages: School children through grade 12. (Summer 
session also.) 


NORTHERN AREA 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Plattsburgh, New York 
Reading Clinic 
Director: Nathan E. Kullman, Jr. Clinical services are open 
only to pupils of the laboratory school and the college. Occa- 
sional exceptions to this general policy have been made for 
unusual cases. 


CENTRAL AREA 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
123 College Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Reading Labortory 
Director: Dr. William D. Sheldon. Fees: Write to director 


for details. Ages: Elementary, high school, and college 
pupils. (Summer session also.) 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Oswego, New York 
Reading Center 
ee session only. See summer school catalogue for de- 
ails. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York 
University Testing and Service Bureau 


When this list was prepared, the services of this bureau 
were just being organized. For details write to the director 
of the bureau. 


WESTERN AREA 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Buffalo, New York 
Reading Clinic 
Director: Mrs. Howard Dunklin. Fees: $15. Ages: Ele- 
mentary school pupils. (Summer session only.) 





New York Book Lists of the New York State 


Education Department* 


I. Book Lists for Boys and Girls in Junior and Senior High 
Schools 


*1. Biographies for less able students. 

A list of biographies for grades 7-12 which are well liked and 
easy to read. 

*2. Book selection, book buying, and reading guidance: a 
list to help teachers and school librarians choose and 
use books with children and young people. 

A list of bibliographies of books for various grade levels, in- 
cluding easy-to-read books. 
3. Books for boys. 


A list of books about sports, animals, adventure, etc., known 
to be well liked by boys. 


*Prepared by George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English Education, The State Education De- 
partment. 
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*10. 


11. 
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Growing years, The. (Reprinted from the Bulletin 
to the Schools.) 


A list of books enjoyed by young people, arranged by such sub- 
jects as girls’ favorites, boys’ favorites, science fiction, choosing 
a career, understanding others and learning the right way. 
Lists both fiction and non-fiction, and indicates books for 
younger, and more mature readers. 


It is to laugh: a bibliography of humor. (Reprinted 
from the Bulletin to the Schools.) 
An annotated list of books of humorous fiction and non-fiction, 


arranged according to different types of humorous experiences; 
e. g., in family life, anecdotes, imaginative stories, and satire. 


New York State syllabus in English for secondary 
schools, pages 52-56. 
A list of selections known to be well liked by high school stu- 


dents on the basis of a state-wide study, for use in classes 
studying literature. Listed by literary types. 


acalaaiaeaitaied , supplement to pages 52-56. Grades 7-9. 
An additional list of well-liked selections for use in Junior 
high school classes. Listed alphabetically. 


sillier , supplement to pages 52-56. Grades 10-12. 
An additional list of well-liked selections for use in senior high 
school classes. Listed alphabetically. 


Readable books on family living. 
A short list of novels, plays, short stories, essays and biogra- 
phies about home life. Indicates books for mature readers. 


Road to better reading, The, pages 64-73. 

A comprehensive list of books and other materials for the use 
of students in improving their ability to read and to enjoy 
and appreciate literature. Includes books and materials that 
are easy to read. Excellent annotations. 


Thin books for young people. (Reprinted from the Bul- 
letin to the Schools.) 
A well annotated list of brief books. Mostly fiction. 


II. Book Lists for Boys and Girls in the Elementary Schools. 


1. 


2. 


Book selection, book buying, and reading guidance: a 
list to help teachers and school librarians choose and 
use books with children and young people. 


A list of bibliographies of books for various grade levels, in- 
cluding easy-to-read books. 


Language arts, Bulletin, The, pages 205-260. (1949) 
A comprehensive list of books well liked by pupils in grades 
K-6. Arranged by subject headings, such as Picture Books, 
Stories for Older Boys and Girls, Collections of Stories, An- 
thologies, Plays, Hobbies, Art, Music, etc. Also lists books on 
teaching the use of the library, on improving reading, and on 
using tests. 
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Recent books for boys and girls. (Reprinted from the 
Bulletin to the Schools.) 


A list of newer books, arranged by subject, such as American 
Life, Animals, Biography, Science and Reference Books. 


Road to better reading, The, pages 64-73. 
Includes the names of materials and books useful in teaching 


children to read. Easy-to-read materials suggested in several 
places. Excellent annotations. 


NoTE: Bibliographies to accompany the various syllabuses for use in 
elementary schools are available by writing to the State Education 
Department. Among these publications are “Famous Americans for 
Young Americans” (citizenship education), “The World of Science” 
(science), “Poetry Anthologies” (language arts), and “The Arts and 
Crafts of Yesterday” (art). 

Each of the syllabuses also contains a list of books useful to teachers 
or for reading by students. 


III. Book Lists Relating to Special Subjects 


1. 


Christmas. 
An annotated list of books of fiction and non-fiction, including 
anthologies and books on music and art of the Nativity. 


Colonial and frontier life. (Reprinted, with additions, 
from the Bulletin to the Schools.) 
Books about New Amsterdam and New York, and the explora- 
tion of the frontier in the middle West, as well as colonial 
life. Bibliography for teachers included. 


Hoofbeats. (Reprinted, with additions, from the Bul- 
letin to the Schools.) 

A list of books about horses which includes books for young 
readers and for older boys and girls. Well annotated. 


Novels of the American scene. (Reprinted from the 
Bulletin to the Schools.) 

A list of novels of America, arranged by chronology. Well an- 
notated. 

Using our bounty: a bibliography on conservation. 


Materials and books listed for boys and girls and for teachers. 
Pamphlets and films also indicated. 


IV. Book Lists for Special Students 


1. 


Gifted child, The. 


A list of books and articles for teachers and administrators 
interested in meeting the needs of the superior child. Pub- 
lished by the Office for the Readjustment of High School Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. 


Slow learner, The. (1951) 

Books and magazine articles to help teachers and administra- 
tors plan for the needs of less able students. Suggests class- 
room practices as well as diagnostic techniques. Published by 
the Office for the Readjustment of High School, Education 
Department. 


*Lists of books that are easy to read. 
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Jast About Everything* 


THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 
William Chapman White 


At this time of the year many eighth-graders in public 
schools come smack up against their first introduction to English 
poetry on the grand scale. That introduction is nothing less than 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, as doughy and dreary a poem as exists 
and no shining bait to lure the thirteen-year-old from the comic 
books to the classics. 


“This is the forest primeval .. .” has stuck in the minds of 
most of those who have had to wade through the classic in the 
last fifty years. Maybe that line is immortal but the thousand 
lines that follow, unremembered, are enough to kill off forever 
the child’s further interest in poetry and even in the English lan- 
guage. He can wrestle with “in the variant breezes numberless 
noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation” and figure out 
that maybe that means something about weather changes. He 
can even tackle “circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the 
vulture,” or “with a summons sonorous sounded the bell from the 
tower” and ask what grade he’d get if he wrote like that. 


When he comes on “wimpling waves,” “purple amorphas,” 
“swarded floor,” and “the soft susurrus of the branches,” he can 
look those words up in the dictionary and remember to drop them 
into his everyday speech now and then. That’s why he studies 
English—to express himself more clearly. 


This choice of a first major classic is a fine example of what 
seems to be a unified attempt in some public school English 
courses to kill off for good any child’s interest in the subject. 
The teacher isn’t to blame: the curriculum is set by the state 
education authorities and it’s fair to ask whether any of them 
have read Evangeline since the 1890’s? That goes for another 
doleful misery dumped on some classes later on, one Silas Mar- 
ner. Maybe the experts figure that because they once suffered 
that, many years ago, each generation of children thereafter 
must suffer in turn. Suffer they will today, then race eagerly to 
the comic books for solace. 


The whole field of English teaching in the upper grades 
can do with a good overhaul in the interests of those pupils who 





*Reprinted, with permission, from The New York Herald Tribune, January 14, 1955. 
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are just growing up to be people as well as of those who are 
going to be grammarians. Many ninth-graders don’t write very 
legibly. Because of the massive work schedules compiled by the 
authorities and sent to the local schools, there isn’t time to teach 
or reteach handwriting. However, there’s time to toil over sen- 
tence diagramming—‘“and remember, children, you must use a 
slanting line to indicate a predicate adjective.” This most use- 
less achievement, summed up by one of its scholars after nine 
years schooling as, “Ain’t it the awfulest?” is a cross between 
linguistic vivisection and map-making. It could take the sap out 
of fossil bones as well as living language. 


In classrooms where devoted teachers find it hard to get 
their pupils to write one decent English paragraph, grammar 
and syntax are piled high, just as the state curriculum says. Some 
of the fourteen-year-olds are even taught to recognize a “nomina- 
tive by pleonasm.” Now the “nominative by pleonasm,” she is 
hard to recognize. Spotting it must represent one of the loftiest 
peaks of pure uselessness. There may even be a few people who 
know English well and write it crisply who can’t find one in the 
preceding lines. 


Maybe the kid can’t write a decent letter but he’s a whiz at 
listing the uses of “who” and “whom” and at spotting future 
perfect passives: if he isn’t he’d better learn. He can forget them 
as soon as the exam’s over. 


For any adult who had his high-schooling thirty-five years 
ago, it’s a treat to see how many high school courses are taught 
today. Methods for teaching algebra, geometry, the histories, and 
the sciences have been redesigned to relate their subject matter 
to daily life and are thereby made dramatic and even appealing. 


But, to one observer, English still stands apart. A subject 
that ought to lead to an adequate use and even a love of as prec- 
ious a heritage as we possess (“heritage—common noun, object 
of preposition; as, subordinate conjunction, introducing modify- 
ing clause; we, personal pronoun, plural, subject of clause; pos- 
sess. verb, predicate of clause, plural, active voice, indicative 
mood, present tense’’) is still taught, as directed by the experts, 
in deadly anatomical manner. 


With its emphasis on the trees and on the minute flecks on 
some of those trees, with little emphasis on the broad, rich, 
lovely woods, where a man can wander happily for a lifetime 
and find no end, it’s still the forest primeval. 
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“Creative Writing” in High School 
Kenneth Smith* 


I should like first to address myself to the problem of identi- 


fying the “superior student” who can benefit from work in cre- 
ative writing. 


In my second year of high school teaching I had in one of 
my classes a pupil who has since become a successful novelist. 
His most recent production was reviewed in both the daily and 
Sunday book sections of the Times and the Tribune within the 
last month. Any beginning novelist can tell you that this is a 
considerable achievement in itself. As a matter of fact, the Times 
reviewer described the novel as a “distinguished and unusual 
book.” 


A somewhat vague recollection that I had not regarded him 
as an outstanding English student impelled me to go through 
the old records in the school trophy room. The outcome of this 
research was somewhat embarrassing—I had given him a term 
mark of 77! 

True, he had failed journalism, geometry and French I (for 
the second time) that year, and his English Regents grade was 
only 81. I noted further that, according to the notation in his 
folder, he had never received his junior high diploma. It had. 
been withheld because of “poor conduct” and “lack of coopera- 
tion.” 

He had probably failed his test on A Tale of Two Cities 
in my class and omitted to hand in his book reports. Nevertheless, 
I had not seen him as a budding writer. 


Could I do any better today? 


For one thing, instead of the diet of descriptions of places, 
business letters and formal expositions which the outline of 
work for that term called for, I would try to give him an as- 
signment that called forth as much honesty and sincerity as he 
possessed. 


Let me cite the case of Henry Thoreau. His Harvard pro- 
fessor of rhetoric was Edward Tyrrell Channing. Thoreau’s 
grades in English composition were mediocre. The member of the 
class who was regarded as most promising by Channing was 
Herbert Morison, who later wrote a book of stories for children 
called Pebbles by the Seashore. 


Several years after graduation Thoreau wrote: “I see now 


*A, B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon 
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that my teachers should have prescribed to me first, sincerity; 
second, sincerity ; third, sincerity.” 


He also said: “One great rule of composition—and if I were 
a professor of rhetoric I should insist upon this—is to speak 
the truth. The art of composition is as simple as the discharge 
of a bullet from a rifle.” 


“Write sentences,” he said, “uttered with your back to the 
wall.” 


What is poetry? What is literature? What is good writing? 
I know one thing: without sincerity they don’t exist. 


Our children today are exposed to an inexhaustible flood of 
falseness and fakery. Political speeches, flimsy popular songs, 
posturings before television cameras, movie “fan” magazines, 
classic comics, greeting card sentiments, magazine ads, radio 
commercials—all the emphasis seems to be on the flashy, the 
showy, the insincere—and you can buy it for a quarter. 


When Governor Stevenson visited his birthplace in Los 
Angeles during the last campaign, a publicity man handed him 
an unsolicited script directing him to approach his former home 
—which he had occupied briefly as a small child—wearing for 
TV cameras a look of “restrained reverence.” Very promptly— 
and properly—Stevenson tore the script in half. 


If you can show your pupils the difference between the real 
and the fake, you have accomplished much. 


Second, I would have made that boy write from his own 
experience. To quote Thoreau again: “A man must see before 
he can say.” 


In case he objected that his experience was limited and not 
worth writing about, I could call once more on Thoreau: 


A feeble writer and without genius must have what he 
thinks is a great theme, which we are already interested in 
through the accounts of others, but a genius—a Shakespeare, 
for instance—would make the history of his parish more 
interesting than another’s history of the world. 


I would try to show that boy where the splendor lies in an 
apparently simple, everyday poem by Emily Dickinson: 
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A bird came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 

He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 


And then he drank a dew 

From a convenient grass, 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass. 


He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all abroad,— 

They looked like frightened beads, 
I thought 

He stirred his velvet head 


Like one in danger; cautious, 
I offered him a crumb, 

And he unrolled his feathers 
And rowed him softer home 


Than oars divide the ocean, 

Too silver for a seam, 

Or butterflies, off banks of noon, 
Leap, plashless, as they swim. 


... and these two descriptive passages from A Week on the Con- 


cord and Merrimack Rivers: 


Late in the afternoon we passed a man on the shore 
fishing with a long birch pole, its silvery bark left on, and a 
dog at his side, rowing so near as to agitate his cork with 
our oars, and drive away luck for a season; and when we 
had rowed a mile as straight as an arrow, with our faces 
turned toward him, and the bubbles in our wake still visi- 
ble on the tranquil surface, there stood the fisher still with 
his dog, like statues on the other side of the heavens, the 
only objects to relieve the eye in the extended meadow; and 
there would he stand abiding his luck, till he took his way 
home through the fields with his fish. Thus, by one bait or 
another, Nature allures inhabitants into all her recesses. 


And notice the wedding of fact to imagination in the fol- 


lowing passage: 


The stillness was intense and almost conscious, as if it 
were a natural Sabbath, and we fancied that the morning 
was the evening of a celestial day. The air was so elastic 
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and crystalline that it had the same effect on the landscape 
that a glass has on a picture, to give it an ideal remoteness 
and perfection. The landscape was clothed in a mild and 
quiet light, in which the woods and fences checkered and 
partitioned it with new regularity, and rough and uneven 
fields stretched away with lawn-like smoothness, and the 
clouds, finely distinct and picturesque, seemed a fit drapery 
to hang over fairyland. The world seemed decked for some 
holiday or prouder pageantry, with silken streamers flying, 
and the course of our lives to wind on before us like a green 
lane into a country maze, at the season when fruit-trees 
are in blossom. 


There’s a creative writing course right there! 





The Language Arts for Today’s Children* 


A PROGRAM FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The volume is in four parts. Part I presents the world of 
communication today, what it offers to children, and what it 
requires of them. It describes the place of language in the total 
development of the child and suggests a sequential program in 
the language arts based upon that development. 


With the stage thus set, Part II attacks concretely the 
problem of teaching the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing as such in the elementary school. The method used is 
to describe the program in action daily in the classroom and then 
to draw the general principles of teaching from these examples. 
No teacher can fail to profit from having this book on her desk. 


After practices in each aspect of the language arts have 
been presented in detail, Part III brings them all together again 
in three chapters describing programs in use in different parts 
of the country. A year in the kindergarten (Columbus, Ohio) is 
replete with illustrations of children’s own use of language. A 
primary grade project in book-making follows (Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia). The intermediate grade illustrations include a project on 
salvaging, clipping, and filing magazines for classroom use 
(Phoenix, Arizona) and a Children of the World Pageant in 
which the whole school participated in Richmond, Virginia. A 
unit on Ireland (Cleveland, Ohio), a Book Week Celebration in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and a community project for slow 
learners in Hampton, Virginia, represent the work of the upper 


*Volume II of the N.C.T.E. Curriculum Series Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $3.75. $2.35 to 
N.C.T.E. members. 
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grade children. In each of these there is a careful delineation 
of the role of the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, in the natural setting furnished by these activities. 


Part IV deals with problems of evaluation, of school and 
community relations (including the knotty one of the comic, the 
radio, and television), and summarizes the factors basic to a 
sound program in the language arts. 


College classes wanting a specific picture of the language 
arts program with clear presentation of the principles involved 
will find this volume invaluable as a textbook. Individual teach- 
ers, workshop groups, and P.T.A.’s will find it full of the kind of 
concrete suggestions and elucidation of purposes for which they 
are constantly on the watch. It has behind it the thinking of 
more than thirty leading experts on the Commission on the 
English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and was written by a production committee of nine super- 
visors, administrators, and leaders in teacher-training, all of 
whom are directly connected with the public schools. 


Dora V. SMITH, Director, 
Commission on the English Curriculum. 








A spellin rogram that 
WORD POWER iach 
THROUGH teaches spelling through a 
variety of language experi- 
SPELLING ttn 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Criihin 8 thew 0 Clothbound and workbook edi- 


tions. Teachers’ guides. 








e The meanings of words 
Each book ® Derived forms of words 
emphasizes : e Learning and reviewing words in context 
® Sounds and their spelling 
® Dictionary skills 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Representatives: 
HaArRoLtpD K. DARLING @ VINCENT PETERS @ HENRY L. SAMWAY 
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1955 Summer Workshop for Teachers of The Language Arts 
Co-sponsored by the New York State English Council 


at 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York 


JULY 11-15 


Rooms available in Cornell University dormitories 
at reasonable rates 
Fee: $15.00. Preregistration can be made by forwarding partial 


payment of $3.00. For further information write to Miss Veronica 
V. Brophy, 24A Reade Street, Port Chester, New York 





1955 Summer Workshop in the Teaching of Language Arts 
in the Elementary School 
Co-sponsored by the New York State English Council 


STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Plattsburgh, New York 


AUGUST 15-26 


This Workshop will be concerned with language arts programs, 
content, and teaching methods, as well as objectives, materials of 
instruction, and evaluation. Particular attention will be given to 
recommendations of the significant language arts programs for the 
elementary school recently published by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Director: DR. RUTH STRICKLAND, 
Professor of Education, University of Indiana, member of NCTE 
Commission on the Curriculum 


3-hours State University credit: $10 per undergraduate credit 
hour; $12.50 per graduate credit hour. 


For further details write to Dr. Frederick Tuttle, Director of the 
Summer Session 
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The series that makes students 
want to read 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey, Swarthmore Public Schools 
Ullin W. Leavell, University of Virginia 
Textbooks (Grs. 7-12). Study Books (Grs. 7-9) 
Teacher’s Guides (Grs. 7-12) 

For each textbook: An Album of Poetry Recordings 








@ New kinds of reading materials based on students’ interests 


@ Inclusion of the best of the old and the best of the new, with em- 
phasis on modern selections 


@ Ingenious devices to assure sympathetic appreciation of the litera- 
ture of earlier periods 


@ An effective correlation of literature with other subjects in the 
curriculum 


@ A detailed plan for teaching comprehension, speed, vocabulary, and 
a host of other reading skills 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 








Announcing 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


Richard K. Corbin 
we Porter G. Perrin 


realistic approach to usage 
distinctively different format 
designed to make learning and teaching easier 








The Goop TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE, Book 1 
America EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE, Book 2 
Reads THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE, Book 3 
Series ENGLAND IN LITERATURE, Book 4 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 














The New Plan for 
Achievement in the 
English Language Arts 


The Macmillan 


English Series 


Primary through High School 
BY THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


Here is a series of basal books bringing you 


¢ a Planned approach to skills 
¢ a Planned program of activities 
¢ a Planned follow-up 


New York Representatives: 


EUGENE C. CARRELL W. SCOTT DILLINGHAM 
38 West 702 Street 14 Craigie Street 
Orangeburg, N. Y. Le Roy, N. Y. 


MURRAY L. NACE DAVID P. WOODALL 


Midlane, Syosset Downs 1023 Ormsby Drive 
Syosset, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Committees of the Council, 1955 


1955 Conference Committee Chairmen 


Program: William T. Beauchamp, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo 


Arrangements: Ethel Henning, Solvay High School 
Exhibits: Fred Bennett, Ithaca High School 
Publicity: Stephen Telinski, Liverpool High School 


Committee to Evaluate the New York State Tests and Examina- 
tions in the Language Arts 


Chairman: Dr. J. C. Tressler, 8324 Edgerton Boulevard, 
Jamaica Estates 


Coburn Ayer, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale 
Margaret Dwyer, Syracuse Public Schools, Syracuse 
Monica Lancto, Franklin Academy, Malone 

Barnett Langdale, New York City Public Schools 


Father John Mulroy, Archbishop Stepinac High School, 
White Plains 


Margaret Thomas, Ramapo Central School, Spring Valley 
Muriel Thompson, Jamestown High School, Jamestown 
Elsie Waldo, Amherst Central School, Snyder 


Committee on Television in Education 


Chairman: Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton Public Schools 
Regina Baczynski, Sewanheka High School, Floral Park 


Helen A. Gaubert, State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburg 


Dudley Miller, State Universtiy Teachers College, Geneseo 
Norman Nathan, Utica College 


Mae O’Brien, New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 


Bernard Shulman, Sea Cliff High School 


Committee on Reading 
Chairman: William D. Sheldon, Syracuse University 
Dorothy E. Cooke, State Education Department, Albany 


Ruth E. Oaks, Primary Language Arts Consultants, Dis- 
trict One, Oneida County 


Marvin D. Glock, Cornell University 




















George W. Bond, State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz 


Marion L’Amoreaux, Junior-Senior High School, Newark, 
N. Y. 


Richard L. Carner, Reading Supervisor, Board of Coopera- 
tive Services, 2nd District, Oneida County 


Committee on Articulation 


Chairman: Strang Lawson, Colgate University 


Robert W. Rounds, State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta (Vice President representing Colleges) 


Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, Bingham- 
ton (Vice President representing Secondary Schools) 


Milacent G. Ocvirk, Ithaca Public Schools (Vice President 
representing Elementary Schools) 


Edwin H. Cady, Syracuse University (representing Uni- 
versities) 


Junior Membership Committee 


Chairman: Robert W. Rounds, State University Teachers 
College, Oneonta 


Committee on Affiliates 


Chairman: Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, 
Binghamton 


Resolutions Committee 
Chairman: Annabel Norvell, Schenectady Public Schools 


Committee on Consultants 
Chairman: Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Josephs Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo 
Public Relations Committee 


Chairman: Earl Harlan, State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburg 


Stephen Telinski, Liverpool High School 





Workshop Program Committee 


Chairman: Veronica Brophy, Port Chester High School 
Associate Chairmen: Sarah Roody, Nyack High School 
Milacent Ocvirk, Ithaca Public Schools 


Earl Harlan, State University Teachers College, Platts- 
burg 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 


Chairman: Irene F. Cypher, Department of Communica- 
tions, New York University 


Joseph Mersand, Curriculum Center, 130 West 55th Street, 
New York City 


Louis W. Kaiser, Head of Radio & TV Services, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 


Maurice B. Camp, Audio-Visual Coordinator, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New York 


Doris L. Flierl, Bennett High School, Buffalo, New York 


D. Paul Smay, State University of New York, College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


Marion L. Ryan, Great Neck Junior High School, Great 
Neck, New York 


Robert Baker, Hempstead Public Schools, Hempstead, 
New York 


Fred J. Jibson, Head Audio-Visual Education and Publica- 
tions, Board of Education, Syracuse, New York 


Eugene J. Erdos, Secretary, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, 
New York 
Nominating Committee, 1955 


Chairman: Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 
Marion C. Thiesen, P. S. 9, Queens 


Publications Committee 


Chairman: Strang Lawson, Colgate University 
Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton Public Schools 
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